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Ne GOODSELL, EDITOR. 
SS eeeeeeSseesss om: 


CULTURE OF THE GRAPE. 

We have received the following communica- 
ion from our nauch respected friend, Sotomon 
Sovruwick, Esq. of Albany, who informs us 
hat it was one among others intended for the 
Pioven Boy, but which was left unpublished 
yhen that valuable paper was discontinued for 
vant of patronage. We ever considered the dis- 
ontinuance of that Agricultural Journal as a 
oyious loss to the state, but it was not till af- 
‘er it was stopped that its merits were duly appre- 
‘ated ; and although the loss and disappointment 
ustained by the Editor of that paper were such 
1s would have disgusted many, yet, Mr. Sours- 
vick seems tohave forgotten the ingratitude with 
-hich his labors were repaid, and is anxious that 
very thing that he considers useful to the public, 

connected with the Plough Boy, should be giv- 
nto them, 

The writer of the article appears to have been 

nong the first who attended to thecultivation of 

e vine in Saratoga County, but his remarks, 
ve presume, were intended for the European va- 
ieties, as at that date little had been published 
oncerning Ourown native species. 

The pamphlets mentioned by Mr. S. in his let- 
r, were duly received, for which he has our 
nanks. 


——_— 


Saratoga Springs, 22d Feb. 1821. 

Sin—The snecess I have had in raising grapes 
n this northern climate has induced me to senda 
opy of the enclosed letter toa Lady in West- 
nester, who suggested a wish to be acquainted 
‘ith my method of cultivating the vine. As I 
un desirous that the culture of that elegant fruit 
hould become more general, I have enclosed the 
etter to you for publication in the Plough Boy, 
ould you think it would be conducive to the in- 
rrests of Agriculture. 

With respect, Sir, 
I am your obed’t serv’t, 
HENRY WALTON. 

SoLomon Soutnwics, Esq. 

Saratoga Svrings, 19th Feb. 1821. 

ManamM—As the time approaches fortrimming 
,'ape vines in the spring, I will no longer delay 

iding you an account of the method I have pur- 
ved in cultivating those in my garden. My ex- 

‘riments have been made ata distance from the 

\coast,but I believe that the mode I have adopted 
ill ensure you as abundant a crop of fruit in West- 
hester, as I usually have had in Saratoga. 

{ will describe my managementofa vine from the 
rst year, or when the scion is planted, unti it 
shall be four years old; after which time, you 
aust be regulated by the strength and situation of 
he plant, which may induce you to adopt such 
‘ferences in the mode of pruning and training 
‘S circumstances may suggest. The general 
ules, however, for pruning and training, given 
‘or the first year, may be pursued under any situ- 
‘tion in which the vine may be placed. 





During the first year, 1 permit the plant to grow’ 


est of them as bearers for the next year; and 
those ought to be trained in a straight line and 


with all its branches and leaves; by which means 
the roots become very much strengthened and in- 
creased. In the autumn, as late aspossible,I Lury all 
those branches,as well as theoid scion,under an inch 
ortwo of clean garden mould. Should they be bu- 
ried even six or eight inches deep, they wiil not be 
injured. From the experience I have had, I give 
a decided preference to burying vines with clean 
moud. Any other substance, such as straw, 
matting, or litter, frequently becomes mouldy or 
heated, which has a very deleterious effect upon 
the plant. The objects of burying, are to place 
the vine out of the drying operations of the win- 
ter’s frosts, and that the frosts which may pene- 
trate the wood may be gradually extracted.— 
These, I find better effected by mould than by any 
other substance. 

On unburying the vine ia the second spring,you 
trim off all the smaller shoots, leaving one ortwo 
of the strongest, with two or three eyes on each. 
From the product of those eyes you select the 
strongest shoot in the beginning of the succeeding 
summer, and rub off the others. The one thus 
selected must be tied to stakes in as straight 
a direction as possible, which will increase its 
growth. It must also be kept clean of false wood, 
or those shoots which spring up between the 
main shoot and the foot stalk of the leaf; which, 
if permitted to remain, will very much check the 
growth of the main shoot. ‘This latter operation 


wood may not become so hard as not to be easily 
separated by a pressure of the finger and thumb 
Should the trimming be made while the false 
wood is still tender, and not exceeding eight inch- 
es in length, the wounds will heal immediately, 


bear fruit the next swmmer, will not be injured | 
From this main shoot, thus trained and trimmed, | 
you may calculate on a little fruit the next season. | 
In the autumn you may bury the vine asin the 
preceding year. 


is perfectly alive, leaying as many eyes as possi- 
ble. After having placed stakes near the roct of 
the vine in a straight line, the last year’s shoot is 
to be tied to them. This method of training | 
have adopted from the recommendation of For-., 
syth, who has written a very valuable treatise on 
the culture of fruit trees and of the vine in Eng- 
land. Onhis method of cultivating that plant, I 
have pursued all my experiments. The only 
differences in our methods are those which arise 
from the greater heat of our summers, and the 
necessity of burying our vines in the winter — 
The first case renders more shade requisite for 
the ripening the fruit than he proposes, and the 
second induces the gardener, for conveniency, to 
keep his plants as low as possible. After the 
vine is fixed to the stakes and sends forth its 
shoots, you must select two or three of the strong- 


ought to be performed frequently, that the eres, it pt notto exceed eight or ten. 


and the bud, close to which it grows, which is io! 


“<—T 


{| wood, to form a natural canopy over the fruit which 
will protect it from the scorching heat of the sun, } 
have therefore deviated from the course recom- 
mended by Forsyth for trimming the vines in 
summer, after the fruit has attained the size of 
‘peas. I seldom trim them unless the shoots are 
low or unproductive, and not conducive to the 
formation of my canopy. In the autumn, the old 
wood, which has borne fruit the last summer, 
must be cut down near the places from whence 
the new bearing wood has shot out, and the plant 
buried as before. , 

The treatment of the vine in the fourth yea) 
willbe similar tothe last. It often happens that 
the lower shoots will not be sufficiently strong to 
|be made the bearers for the succeeding year; in 
which case some of the upper ones should be se- 
lected for that purpose, and in the fall trimming, « 
few eyes should be preserved on some of the low- 
er shoots, for the purpose of obtaining strong 
shoots as near the root as possible, for the next 
year’s bearing. In case of success, the old wood 
must be cut out to the new strong shoots. As the 
Vine, in case it be well cultivated, will increase iv 
strength with its age, the number of bearing 
\Shoots may be augmented annually. I have had 
six bearing shoots on a vine of six year’s old 
jeach shoot having about twenty eyes. I think 
‘however, thai in case there are twenty or thirt; 
‘eyes on each shoot, that the number of shoot: 











In the autum 
nal trimming, | do not cut close down to the new 
'! shoots, but leave five or six inches of wood to be 
‘cut off inthe spring, as I have discovered that the 
| burying the wood, where a new incision is made. 
'|is Very apt to cause a defect for a little distance in 
ithe wood. The only inconvenience arising from 
,the spring trimming is, the bleeding of the vine 
‘Some people suppose it injurious, but I am sensi 
‘ble that its bad effects are by no means equal to 
ithose resulting from a close trimming in autumn. 


'|when you are obliged to bury the plant. 
In the third spring you unbury the vine andi| The shoots which are intended for bearers for 
cut the last year’s shoot down to where the wood| the succeeding year, should be kept, while grow: 


\ing, separated from other plants or branches, iv 
order that they may receive as much air and sur 
as possible, and thus be ripened and made hard 
before they are buried, for it is only those part 
which are perfectly ripe that will survive the win 


} 
|; ter. 





DEAD SAND. 


One of our subscribers wishes us to give some 
explanation of that part of D. ‘Tuomas’ prize es 
say, contained on the 48th page, where he speak. 
of “ carting in dead sand.” 

That paragraph, in his article, relates to form 
ing a factitious soil, or so changing the propor 
tions of the materials in it, that they shall be most 
favorable for such plants as require an open or san- 
dy soil, or changing one. from a clay or impervi- 
lous, to a loose mellow; one which will allow the 
water to percolate more freely. The term, “dead 








kept clean of false wood. The other shoots 
should also be kept clean of false wood, but there 





young shoots, and when necessary, some false 


ought to be left a sufficient quantity of leaves and||applied to stiff soils, has 


sand,” is generally applied to beach sand, or tha‘ 
dug from pits where it was deposited by water, 
and where it remains undecomposed, and wher 
a wonderful effect in 


rendering them loose and crumbling ; 80, likewise, 


en” 
«es 


we 
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| 
‘ 


lay, when applied to such soils as are too loose |/a small stake by each hi 
and sandy, has the effect to renJer it more tenacious, | disturbed. The second year new gtounds will 
voth of which, for garden purposes, are often! give a small crop, and the third year they may 


be considered as in perfection. 


| to prevent their being 


found very beneficial. 


HOPS—Humulus Cupulus, L 
The hop is a perennial rooted plant, with an 
onual, twining, herbaceous top, cultivated for its 
blossoms, which are extensively used in brewing. 


Hop roots, if 
well taken care of, will continue to produce well 
from twelve to fifteen years, and half a ton may 


be considered an average crop per acre. 


RAISING GARDEN SEEDS. 
| 


; 


‘The profits attending the cultivation of hops in}! “The raising of garden seeds for market ap- 


this country have been variable; at one time the) nears to be entirely overlooked by the farmers of 
price was fifly cents per pound, since which time || Western New-York; and vet we think that the 
they have been sold for five cents. The quantity |! wholesale prices in New-York are such, that if 
quired for our breweries will ever be limited, | proper attention was paid to it, few agricultural 


uid the protecting system of England has pre-| pursuits would afford a greater profit. Among 


vented their becoming an article for exportation to || the leading articles in the seed business, beet, ear-}} 


| 


, M eng 
that country, although the price of them there fre- 1 


Phe) form very i nportant items, and sales, to any rea- 
a: r . lew-Y rk | > : . ‘ y 
oil ond climate of much of Western New-York | sonable amount, might be effected in our large 


rot, onion, radish, cabbage and cucumber seeds 
quently is as high as one dollar per pound. 


are so well suited to their growth, that were farm-'! towns annu ly. The following may be consid- 
ers sure of a market, we think that hops might be!’ ered as fair wholesale prices, viz: beets of sorts, 
raised at ten cents per pound, and give as fair || one dollar; carrots of sorts, one dollar; onions, 
profit as most erops which are cultivated. But! one dollar; radish, seventy-five cents; cabbage, 
even at that reduced price we think our markets | oye dollar and fifty cents; cucumber, one dollar 
would be uncertata. In England, the raising off and fifty ceuts. We are of opinion that one acre 
10ps is a regular business, andthe profits corres-|' of suitable ground, planted with choice varieties 
pond with those of other kinds of farming opera-! of ejther the above named plants, and well taken 
tions: but it should be recollected that beer is the 


eare of, would give in orlinary seasons a net 
common drink ofthe English—not so in America 


Were 
weto make a mathematical calculation upon the 
produce of eithe 


aa 


/profit of one hundred dollars per acre. 
Local causes will produce corresponding eflects. 

eneic Late ainecate tn rs ee é : 
in England their climate is not favorable for th r the above named articles, it 
| would so far exeeed the avails of 


‘ 


verfection of those fruits which are used for fur- 


; 


common farm- 
3, that we should be considered fa- 

One thousand pounds of beet seed would 
not be a great yield from an acre, and yet, few 
would calculate that the cost of setting the plants 


nishing common drinks in other countries, as the 


ing eperation 
and soil are ve- 


ipple and grape, but both climate 
y favorable for the production of barley, more so 
than in either France or America ; and,therefore, 
their beer is a substitute for the wines of the for- 


April 21, 1839, 

. - 

irow which were left uncovered. Hence, we woul: 
linfer, that strawberries should be planted out 
jsoon as the middle of September, and 


as 


, ; if upon 
\loose, vegetable soil, that it may be well to cove, 
them with litter, or even with the same soil: but 
whether the soil is loose or compact, it is undoult 
edly advisable tohave it packed very close abou 
the roots. ‘he distribution of the Methven stray. 
berry by Messrs. Buet and Prince through this 
western country, has given an entirely new jy) 
pulse to their cultivation; and as they inereas, 
with great rapidity, we may expect that every 
garden will soon be supplied with this early 
wholesome, delicious fruit. 





TIME FOR IMPROVEMENTS 
The author of Leisure Moments, in our last 
makes One observation which should be remenjle 
ed by every young farmer in our country. He 
says, ‘J find on employing my leisure moments 
that Lihave more than I was aware of,” that is 
when he had resolved to apply what had bee; 
considered as such before, he found the time t 
‘xeeed his expectation. Now the reading of thi 
simple sentence will be worth more to young fia 





imers, than the reading of all the novels fro, 
Walter Scott down to the most in sipid that ea) 
be endured. When once a farmer has firmly p 
isolved to devote re gul rly a certain proportion ot 
time to mental or other improvements, without 
breaking upon the ordinary course of busine 

he will find, like Yrus, “that he has more leis 
ure time than he was aware of;” and he may st 





wdd resolve upon resolve. and vet have time t 


spare to resolve upon further improvements, 





hoeing, gathering the seed, and se ding it to mar- 
ket would cost five hun 
and fifi y dollars. 


wheat, and there | 


- £ 1 sicher > latter: € 2 ui t ’ : 
mer and the cid r of the latter; and the quantity lred. or even two hundred 
of beer consumed in England renders hops one of 
the staple articles of certain districts. In Amer- 


more favorayle 


©» on seed sells as readily as 


wareely a year passes with 
ica, the soil and climate ¢ 

woducing apples than bar! barrel of ci- 
ler, in most parts, can be purchased for less mon- 


for 


re 
cy, 


out some complaints about the scarcity of cucum- 


and a bar wae 


Now if such- farmers as are well in- 
formed as to the of the 
above named plants, andthe best method of man- 
} 


“ng most valuable varieties 
y than abarrelof beer, and from habit is gen- 


vally preferred; and the probability is, that th: 
rime is not far distant when 
will be used in preference to beer or cider, both 
ig a matter of economy, and as a proof against 
intemperance. In the cultivation of hups, the 
farmer should bear all those things in imuind, and 
make his calculations accordingly. 

Hops may be cultivated upon almost any soil, 
ut those which are deep, loose and rich, and free 
froma superabandance of water, are to be pre- 
ferred. 


aging them for seed, woul 
little tim 


they would findthemselves amply remunerate 


occasionally devote a 


domestic wines to their cultivation, we are confident 
} 


i 
I 
STRAWBERRIES. 
In our last number was an article from our 
friend, D. T., on planting strawberrics, which 
willbe found interesting to gardeners. ‘To that 
_we would add our own observations for the past 
We planted out strawberries from Au- 
gust to the last of October, and, as might be ex- 
pected, those planted early did best; but there 


season. 
Cultivators vary in opinions as to the, 
distances at which hops should be planted in the! 
hills. Some consider six feet each way between) was a very great difference with those which 
the hills sufficient, while others prefer eight feet. | were planted in October. Those planted on dry, 

In preparing cuttings or setts for hop yards,! firm soil have endured the winter comparatively 
care should be taken to select those varicties on-| 
ly which produce large blossoms or hops.— || mould have been almost entirely thrown out by 
The cuttings should be taken from those roots ‘the winter, or rather the spring, frosts. A short 
which run horizontally near the top ofthe ground, | time before the setting in of winter, in moving 
and are known to gardeners as runners, as they | 
are different from those which are perpendicular, | 


well, while those planted on loose, vegetable 


some dirt, we covered up a number of plants, 


which remained in that situation until the second 
the former having buds or eyes at joints, which) week in April, when we uncovered them, and 
the latter have not. These runners may be cut'| fyund them in better condition than those adjoin- 
into as many pieces as there are joints, and when} ing them. Atthe breaking up of winter, we had 


buried two or three inches under ground, are as}! occasion, in regulating a water course, to cover up 
sure to sprout as corn or potatoes. lone 

ti 

' 


part of arow, which remained covered until 


The first year after planting hop grounds, they | last week, and when uncovered we found them in 


PEACH ‘TREES. 


Atthis season of the year, those who wou 


preserve their pe ach trees should remove the div 


away from the crown, leaving the roots near th 
body bare for several inches, and clean ti 
bark from all gum which may have exuded fio. 
Ithe body near the surface ; in doing which, mai) 
white worms Or grubs may be found in the bark 


\In the course of afew days, examine them agai 


| 


and if any worms have escaped the first examin 
lation, the fresh dust thrown out by them wil 
| point out the place of their operations, when the) 
may be dug out with the point of a knife, av 
destroyed. After the stem is entirely freed fro 
them, replace the dirt about the roots, treading 
‘lose, and raising it a little above the surroundin 
surface, in order that it may be the more easi 
removed in the next operation, which should ) 
repeated semi-annually. 

Examine trees that were budded last fall, a0 
where they have taken well, cut off the stock abov: 
them. 


THE SEASON. 

From the first to the middle of this month, t 
weather has Leen uncommonly dry in this neig! 
borhood. During the first week we had clea! 
pleasant days, but severe, frosty nights, whic! 
together with the dry days, we feared would 1: 
jure the wheat crops. As many of our good fi 
mers, in such a case, would make use of the roll 
er, we hope to heat from them; and if any have 
made the experiments by rolling a part of the 
crop, and leaving a part withal, we shall be gla’ 














may he cropped with potatoes, taking care to place |! good condition, more so than those in the same 


to learn the result, that it may be given thy 
pwolie 
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AN  .VENING AT JUDGE BUEL'. 

The Editor of the New-York Farmer recently 
visited Judge Buev, and has given to the public 
.» information he obtained during an evening's 
yiversation with that gentleman, who probably is 
jot excelled in our country as a scientific and 
»ypactical Farmer. We make the following se- 
‘eetions from the New- York Farmer: 

T'o Protect Plants.—The method which 
Mr. Buel adopts to protect bis young plants 
that are liable to be injured by insects, is 
to nail four pieces of thin boards or shingles, 
in the form of a square or oblong, and of 
onvement breadth. Chese are covered with 
cheap millinet. Thus made, it is put over 
the plant, and by being pressed into the soil, 
serves not only to keep off winged insects 
from the leaves, but also those worms o: 
orbs that crawl on the surface. If one side 
the frame is lower or pressed down into 
ihe soil deeper than the other, and placed 
coward the south, more sun is admitted.— 
The millinet is taken off of the frames, 
washed, and put away for another season, 

Preserving Turnips.—I\t is not uncom-' 
mon When turnips are buried to have them 
sprouted in the spring, before it is conven- 
ent to take them out. This is prevented 
by making asmallhole through the cover- 
ing of the pit, with a crow-bar or similar in- 
suument, to let the confined and heated air 
escape. 

The Dibble.—This is a very useful little 
heap implement. Itis generally made like 
the upper half of ashovel handle sharpened 
toa point. It is used for transplanting. Af- 
ter a little practice, a person will use it with 
sreat facility, and set out a very great num- 
ver Of plants in a short ime. 

T'ransplanting.—Mr. B. is in the habit of 
sowing in beds and transplanting a great 
iiany kinds of plants and vegetables. When 
taken out of the beds, the roots are immedi- 
itely put into a mixture of soil and water— 
so thick as to adhere to the roots, 
ire then transplanted, with the aid of the 

libble, at any time of the day, and in any 
weather, Should it be dry, they will require 
watering the first night. The advantages of 
sowing in beds and transplanting are, that 
(he plants are more easily protected trom in- 
sects,can be brought forward earlier, re- 
juire less labor tu keep out weeds, and are 
putinto fresh ground at the time favorable 
lor a healthy growth. 

Iron Plough.—this is entirely of wrought 

iron. Itis sold by Mr. Smith, seedsman, 
Broadway, New-York. Mr. Buel considers 
ita goodarticle; it turns a more uniform 
«nd handsomer furrow than others. — It costs 
vetween 20 and SU dollars, and is of course 
very durable. 
_ Potatoe Hook.—This is an implement 
aving three or four tines, wider than those 
ofa dung-fork, and nearly at right angles to 
the handle. Those who have many potatoes 
‘u dig, will find a convenience and profit in 
‘ising it in preference to the hoe. 

Drill Barrow.x—When any considerable 
(\uantity of seeds are to be sown in drills, 
‘he drill barrow is a saving in the seeds, and 
expedites the work, independent of the ad- 
vantages of a greater regularity, and conse- 
\vently amore uniform and healthy growth 
of the plants. 

Peach Pits are saved in the fall, and put 
sien ae in boxes mixed with earth, 
Pits = es rom getting dry and hard.— 

at have been drying all winter, will 


They 


> aad ea ne tt es 
seldom sprout the first spring, unless the 





| 
| 


them into a tumbler or” smail jar. 








sbell is cracked. It is customary with nur- 
serymen to plant them without the shells.— 
These are often sown in beds and transplant- 
ed. 

Salt.—The salt manufactured at Syra- 
cuse and Onondaga put up in baskets, or in 
sugar-loaf form, is a most beautiful and) 
‘now-white article. Its purity makes ita 
valuable article for butter. - 

To protect plants from frost.—It often. 
happens that frosts appear in April or May | 
when vegetation is considerably advanced. | 
By having a few square frames, and a num-, 
ber of sashes with four panes of glass to fit) 
the frames, many thousand plants, in beds: 
particularly, may be easily protected. These 
frames answer to protect and force early 
sowings, and keep off insects. 

Preserving trawberries.—Mrs. B. gives 
the following directions. For every pound 
of berries take 1 of sugar. Dissolve the sugar 
in water over the fire. Skim off the impu-| 
rities that rise. When boiling hot, seald a) 
few berries ata time—take them out, and put. 
Thus 
continue, until all are scalded—putting on- | 
ly a few into one vessel or jar in order to} 
keep them whole. Boil down the syrup and. 
poar it on the berries. 


Rhubarb Pies.—Adjoining the barn, Mr. | 
Buel has three barrels without heads, placed. 
over three rhubarb plants. The tops of the! 
barrels are covered with boards, and over the 
whole, and on all sides, stable manure is 
placed. About the 25th of March, these 
three plants will fill the barrel with well 
blanched leaves, which will continue to grow 
and furnish sufficient for 50 to 100 pies.—. 
‘These pies, when eaten cold, are very much! 
like in flavor, to those made of gooseberries. | 
Every farmer could, without trouble or ex- 
peose, provide himself with them. Tavern 
keepers should not neglect to obtain the rhu- 
barb. { 

Fi illows absorb moisture. —Aninsiance was) 
related, where fruit trees were in bad condi-) 


them was followed by a restoration to health. | 
It is supposed the roots might have absorb-| 
ed the superabundance of moisture. 

To Preserve Eggs.—i was shown the 
contents of an egg which was laid last May. 
The yolk and the white were in apparently 


monthsago. While in a fresh state they are 
put in lime water. Lime that has been used 
for white-washing is very suitable. It is not 
so Caustic as recently slacked lime, and con- 
sequently does not corrode the shell. The 
whole contents of the white-wash pail, with 
the addition of a sufficient quantity of wa- 
ter, should be put into a wooden tub or fir- 
kin containing the eggs. The business of 
preserving eggs would well compensate the 
trouble and expense. In the month of April 
and May they can be bought for 124 cents a 
dozen, andin the winter sold from 18% to 
374 per dozen. 

Paintings of Fruit.—Mr. Buel’s study or 
sitting room is decorated with near one hun- , 
dred beautiful paintings of the best varieties 
of apples, pears, plums, strawberries, and 


fresh and bright condition as they were nine|| 


— EE 


! 1. : py ° Py 1 7 -* 
‘azine, and other British works, or from the 


fruititself The paintings are made by for- 
mulas, with only afew days instruction.— 


When taken from the fruit, the size of the 


apple or pear is first marked onthe paper.— 


This method of painting is very easily learn- 


ed, is very expeditious, and, with familiarity 
with the natural object itself, is favorable to 


correct and tasty execution. 


COMPARISON. 

In Loudon’s Agriculture is the followin 
the month of Apmil: 

“ Kalendar of Vegetable Nature roand Lon 
don.—In the first week, the daffodil, (narcissus 
pseudo narcissus) the garden hyacinth, (hyacin- 
thus orientalis) the wall flower, (cheiranthus chei 
ri) the cowslip, (primuli officinalis) the periwin 
kle, (vinea) in flower. 

These were all in flower in this vicinity previ 
ous to the fifteenth, so that the difference betweén 
Loudon’s Floral Calendar at London, and ours 
at Rochester, is nut more than seven days, 
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INQUIRY. 


We often hear farmers complain that their po- 


tatoes which they buried have rotted very much 
in consequence of being frozen, although they 


were covered very thick with earth. On the con- 
trary, we find potatoes which remain in the 
ground in the hills through the winter, come out 
fresh and sound in the spring, although there is 
every reason to believe from their depth they 
must have been frozen. Now, is the rotting ot 
potatoes when buried in large heaps to be attribu 
ted to frost, or some other cause ? 


— - = 





Wayne Cowuty.—The following is from th 
Lyons Countryman, of which paper Myron Hol- 
ley, Esq. is editor: “We have received the pro- 
ceedings of the Convention, held at Albany last 
winter, which resulted in the organization of a 
State Agricultural Society. And we are gratified 


tion from the sub-soil retaining too muck, | £0 find our name included in the sc medeoy 
wet. The planting of willow trees near! Mitteeto promote the objects of the Association 


The institution in our opinion may be useful.— 
And we shall consequently be proud to serve it, as 
far as we are able. In obedience to one of its res- 
| olutions, recommending “ the formation of County 
‘Societies, for the promotion of agriculture, horti- 
‘culture, and the household arts,” we have drawn 
_upa subscription paper, of which the intention i: 
to calla meeting of the friends of such an associ 
ation for the purpose of constituting a society in 
‘Wayne County. We invite such persons in al! 
the towns of this county as feel an interest in this 
subject, to authorize us to put® their names to the 
subscription paper and publish it next week.” 
Monroe County—We learn with pleasure, 
that it is incontemplation to call a meeting soon 
to form an Agricultural Society for this county. 





The Culture of Silk at Poor Houses.—Mr. R. 
W. Haskins of Buffalo invites the attention of 
the Superintendents of the Poor of Erie County, 
to the propriety of employing the county poor in 
the rearing of the mulberry tree and the culture 
of silk. Mr. H. thinks “no employment cowd 








cherries—all in neat frames. The paint- 





ings are the productions of the young mem- 
bers of his family—painted in rainy days, 
long evenings, or asa recreation from other 
pursuits. They were either drawn from the 








be more light and amusing for the unfortunate in- 
mates of that institution than the rearing of the 
silk worm; while the profits will far exceed those 
of any other pursuit requiring the same invest 





splendid paintings of the Pomological Mag-| 


ment of capital.” 
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FOR THR. GENESEE FARMER. 
TOUR FROM BUFFALO TO PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 





I propose, Mr, Editor, to devote an evening or 
two in giving you a short sketch of a very pleas- 
ant tour which I took last summer from Buffalo | 
to Philadelphia; which, although not strictly’ 
adapted to the plan of your paper, will, I hope, | 





lof the river, which, for uncounted years, have 
thrown out a vegetation of surpassing fertility ! 
Yet this is but one of a thousand prospects, equal- 
ty imposing, in Western New-York. The trav- 
‘eller, as he stands at Eggleston's, in West Bloom- 
‘field, and throws his vision over the extended hills 


|and valleys that stretch away to the east, north 


‘and west, through the counties of Ontario, Mon 
‘roe and Livingston, beholds a delightfully diverst- 


fied landscape, and a well cultivated country, yield- 


contain some few notes on the Agriculture of the || ing to the husbandman a glorious harvest. O 


country through which I passed, that may not be | 


some of these towns I believe it may withsafety be 


altogether unacceptable to your readers. If so, 1 || said, that there is not a foot of waste land in 


shall not have written you in vain. 

On the 2d day of August, my companion and 
self left Buffalo, and passed through the coun- 
ties of Erie, Genesee, Livingston and Ontario, to 
Geneva. Tonaime the particular towns through 
which we rode, and give an account of the coun- 
try through this delightful garden of the state, 
would be only tu describe what has been a thou- 
sand times done, and give but a faint outline of 
what mostall your readers have long been famil- 
iar with. I can say, however, that the whole 
way, all around, was crowned with abundance as 
far as the eye could reach. The wheat harvest 
had been good, although attended with much bad 
weather; and many hundreds of acres along our 
journey were yet ungathered in the field. The 
last summer, you well recollect, was exceedingly 
wet. The corn was in its deepest luxuriance, 
promising a most abundant harvest. Many 








meadows had been shorn of a heavy growth of 
grass, and some were yet waiting for the scythe. | 
The fruit trees were bending under their rich 
burthens, and the whole exhibited that deep and 
full luxuriance for which Western New-York | 
has long been celebrated. 

I do notknow that every one who travels this 
country has marked the peculiar characters of its 
general scenery. To an ordinary observer, trav- 
elling the great western road from Utica to Buf. 
falo, nothing in particular may strike the eye, 


‘them. Without intending to be at all invidious, 
1 will here observe, that in my estimation, the 


‘town of Lima in the county of Livingston, for a 
'pleasing undulation of surface, fertility of soil, 
' general capacity for agriculture, evenness of pop- 
ulation, proximity to its schools, village and 
churches, and for all the main purposes of rural 
life, is the finest town I ever saw. 

But I must hasten on my journey. Leaving 
Geneva at two o'clock in the morning, we passed) 
through the farming towns of Fayette and Var- 
ick before daylight, andthe sun arose upon us at 
Romulus. The surface of these towns is rather 
too level, but bearing great quantities of grass and 
grain. The county of Seneca is a fine wheat 
‘country. We breakfasted at Ovid, a pretty vil- 
Jaze in sight of Seneca Lake. The surface of 
this town is more rolling, and the farms have a 
fine, fertile appearance. The road to Ithaca next 
carried us through Covert, lying on the west shore, 
in full view of Cayuga Lake. I should think 
this the best town of the county, being mostly 
high, rolling land. Excellent farms, under good 
cultivation, with good buildings, are every where 
;seen, fully equal to the finest agricultural neigh- 
borhoods of Ontario or Livingston. The scenery, 
too, in many parts, is delightful. Fine stocks of 
bees were Often seen, indicating thrift and house- 
hold comforts. The town of Ulysses, by which 

















except a fertile country, handsomely undulating, 
thickly settled with comfortable, and in many in- 
stances, elegant farm houses, surrounded by well 
cultivated farms, and a plentiful sprinkling of 


we enter into Tompkins county, is not so fertile, 
the surface being more broken by ravines, and the 
soil inclining to a lighter clay and gravel. It is, 
however, well settled and cultivated, and has a 








beautiful, fresh looking, well built villages. Even 
this, one would think, ought to be sufficient to sat- 
isfy the eye and mind of any lover of nature and 
his own species. These are its general features. 
No mountains with huge craggy sides mounting 
upto the sky, denoting grandeur and sterility, 
meet the eye; no broad rolling rivers, whose an- 
nual overflowings sweep a path of desolation 
through the valleys, cross his path. These, which 
unite to form the sublime and magnificent, do not 
exist; but a luxuriant softness every where meets 
the eye, which significantly informs the intelli- 
gent traveller that it is eminently the country of 
‘he farmer, and the abode of plenteousness. 
Whoever has stood upon that quiet hill on the 
east Bank of the Genesee at Avon, facing the 
svest, and cast his eye far and wide over that 
broad land of loveliness and beauty which encom- 
passes the Genesee valley, taking in atone view 
a vast circuit of field and forest, hill and dale, 
hamlet and village, and not joy within his heart 
that he is an American, and devoutly thank his 
God that his lot is cast in view of such a rich in- 


thriving appearance. Descending into the deep 
valley of the Cayuga, by a road which winds 
along the abrupt side of a mountain, a most de- 
lighttul view is presented of the Lake, and its 
upper valley, winding away to the south and 
west; the picturesque cascade of Fall Creek, as 
it tumbles down the opposite mountain, and close 
under its base, the bright and handsome village 
of Ithaca. The eye of the enthusiast, even, stand- 
ing on that hill, may truly gaze on the landscape 
with rapture. A broad, fertile valley lies before 


distance, meeting the very heavens far off in the 
south. ‘The sweet silverlake, as itlay reposing in 
its deep bosom of the hills, reflected in dark 
shadow the high banks and lofty forests around 
hit; andthe village, nestled in the hollow of that 
quiet landscape, with its numerous steeples glitter- 
ing in the sun,and mingling with the shade of trees 
thickly planted over it, as it was seen through the 
soft haze of an August afiernoon, seemed like 
loveliness itself. The high waterfall near the 
lake, suspending for a hundred fect in height a 








ueritance. How luxuriant to the eye appear those | 
vast meadows and corn fields on the deep alluvions 


sheet of living foam, with its far off roar faintl, 
falling on the ear, filled up the most charming 
‘picture I ever beheld 
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| mountains. 


him. A far off mountain stretches away in the} 
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Our stay in this flourishing village was shor, 
While dinner was preparing, we took a wall 
through some of its principal streets, which ap, 
well built up, and lined with flagged side walk: 
What particularly arrested my attention, was th, 
exceeding neatness and taste in laying out and o; 
namenting the public squares. These ground 
are enclosed, laid out in walks, and judicioush, 
planted with trees, consisting of elm, maple, butto), 
wood, weeping willow, &c. These,though young 
were very thrifty, and a few years more care wij) 
render them of great utility and ornament. 4 
round this pleasure ground are the principal py} 
lic buildings, churches, hotel, &e. In no wester, 
village have I met with 60 well regulated pubjj, 
grounds; and the people of Ithaca merit specia’ 
commendation fer their public spirit and good 
taste. This place promises much for the future 
It has an appearance of great enterprise, and con 
siderable wealth. Its local position at the head 
of Cayuga Lake, by which it communicates wit}, 
the Erie Canal, and in the midst of a valuabk 
and improving country, witha vast water powe; 
at immediate command, which it appears to be 
rapidly improving, must ere long make it atowr 
of great importance. 

From Ithaca we ascended by a long, tedious 
hill, of some three miles in extent, on to the hig) 
table land which divides the waters of the St 
Lawrence from the Sasquehannah. The country 
now assumes altogether a different character from 
that north of the Cayuga valley. The long 
sweeping lines of the hills, and the deep ralley: 
irrigated by rapid streams, which are fed by nu 
merous springs; its high elevation, lower temper 
ature, hardier vegetation, and healthy appear. 
ance, denote it as the country of grass, of thc 
dairy, and of stock. Many fine farms adjoin the 
the road. Substantial and comfortably looking 
houses are frequently seen, accompanied by good 
out buildings, and well sheltered by orchards.— 
Though not possessed of sorich a soil us the 
wheat counties, a large share of the county 0: 
Tompkins, a part of Tioga, through which w: 
passed, is good land, occupied by an industrious 
hardy yeomanry. Pine timber now beginsto be 
abundant, great quantities of which ere cut up fo 
foreign markets, and which is usually deposite 
for rafting at Owego. Tioga 1 should consider ° 
far less valuable farming county than ‘Tompkins 
being more broken with high, precipitous hills 
which, in many instances, shoot up almost int 
The surplus of all this region is 
principally timber. The county is well watered 
and the inhabitants universally enjoy high health 

Owego, the half-shire of this county, is prettily 
located on a large plain on the north bank of the 
Susquehannah, a few miles from the Pennsylva 
nia line. As we approached it in the evening,W' 
had no opportunity of viewing its immediate Vi 
cinity. The next morning, a few hour's leisur¢ 
gave us an opportunity to view the village, !! 
company with our attentive and intelligent friend 
Judge B., whoresidesthere. The principal stret’ 
lies along the bank of the river, which is a larg? 
beautiful stream. The principal business of thr 
place is done upon this street, which employs ™* 
ny stores, and above and below the centre of the 
village are many elegant, well built, private r@ 
idencies, among which, are those of the Mess‘ 
Pumpeliy, &. A. Burrows, Esq. and many other 











About a mile below the village, at the mouth © 
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rwego creek, are several hundred acres of finell of seed. In addition to this, the seed was turred 


‘uvial bottoms, bearing great crops of corn, - plastered as will be described hevoather am} 


vheat, oats and grass, belonging principally to 
nhabitants of the village. The public buildings 
tre handsome, and as usual with the villages of || worm. The next year, that is, the third of 
Western New-York, it has several churches. I /my experiments, it was desirable to plant with 
,oticed several good gardens here, and a tolerable || corn a small piece of ground which was suspect- 
supply of fruit. It is not so abundant, however, \!ed to be densely inhabited by wire worms. In 
1s in the northern counties, and the peach is rare- | other respects, the soil was excellent for the corn 
y if ever cultivated. The locust tree is much | Crop. Considering it as possible that I had not} 
ultivated for ornament; but the worm which || been thorough enough in ray former experiments, 
jores the wood has in many instances made great || I concluded to try again, and be more thorough.— 
navoc with them. This, altogether is a beautiful || | now added considerably to the strength of my 
‘ree. Its delicate branches have a charming ap- || Copperas solution, and steeped the seed fifty hours. 
pearance, While its luxuriant foliage makes a|) After this, the seed was thoroughly tarred and) 
dense, cool shade. When not exposed to high |' plastered as before. The result of this experi- 
vinds, which are apt to break off its branches, || ment was disastrous in the extreme But very 
ind in early, warm positions, it can be highly re- | few hills in the whole piece, containing nearly an 
‘ommended as forming a pleasant shade,and easi- } acre, escaped the ravages of the wire worm.— 
'y supplied —{ T'e be continued.) Uumvs, || The crop was scarcely worth harvesting. The 
ECT SPE. '| seed, in general, came up well, though not with- 
FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. || out some exceptions. If the preparation afforded 
Siceping Seed Corn in Copperas Water no securt- i any protection to the seed itself, it was but a par- 
‘yagainst Wire Worms—Tarring Secd Corn’ tial one; for 1 dug down to the seed in several 


recommended as @ security against Crows, ¥C.' hills, and in some instances, fourd the worm actu- 


It does not appear that any means are yet known | ally engaged in devouring the seed kernel. Here 
y whichthe corn crop canbe secured from the mis- |} closed, probably forever, my experiments for pro- 
bievous effects of the wire worm. For several || tecting the corn crop from the wire worm, or any 
‘ears, the farming community have been tantalized || other worm, by means of any preparation that 


with the hope and expectation that this might bo} enn be given to the seed. I have thus given my 


The result of this experiment was a complete fail- 














‘one by certain preparations of the seed. That)! experiments truly, together with their results, alll, 


. . | ° . . ° 
of steeping the seed in a solution of copperas has 1 which is respectfully submitted to the judgment of 
seen most relied on. Several publications have | the farming community. If the time ever was, 


nn | — = 


and flying off, ut'ered tones expressive of great 
resentment. I have known hens to do the same; 


; ibut in no such case was the injury of any serious 
ure, the crop being nearly ruined by the wire|l amount, Fowls are frequently very mischievous 


in corn fields and gardens that lie within their 
‘range; and on that account, it is sometimes con- 
|sidered as unsafe to plant corn on such locations; 
;but if the seed be well tarred, it may be planted 
‘any where with entire safety, so far as relates to 
tne fowls. By preparing my seed in this manner, 
Ihave for many years saved myself from all the 
‘trouble, vexation and damage which the corn 
planter so frequently experiences, by the visite- 
\tions of crows, hens, black birds, &c. I have 
had no occasion to put up scare crows in my corn 
‘fields; nor haveI done such athing for more thas 
thirty years. Nor has it at any time been neces- 
sary to set a watch about my fields to drive off 
winged depredators. I can assure my farming 
brethren, that the object is not a trifling one. I 
consider such a preparation of seed corn as almost 
indispensable; and were I about to plant only a 
few quarts of seed, rather than fail of tarring it, 
I should subject myself to expense and trouble 
of sending abroad several miles for tar. This I 
have done in several instances. 

Presuming that it will be gratifying to some to 
be informed of my process in tarring seed corn, I 
will give a statement of it in detail. In the first 
place, if I have a considerable quantity of seed 
to prepare, I supply myself with an apparatus. 
This consists of a kettle or tub to hold the seed. 
a small iron kettle, skillet or spider for the tar, a 





ppeared in different volumes of the New Eng-|| when I placed confidence in any preparation of 
‘and Farmer, encouraging the expectation, that | seed corn, as a protection against worms, I have 
his would afford the desired security. That such) now lost all that confidence. And my only in- 
‘ preparation, by rendering the seed unpalatable| ducement to publish this article is, to save my 
') the worm, might operate as a security so far as || brethren of the farming class from useless trouble 
elated to the seed itself, did not appear unlikely. | and expense. 
But when it was considered that the wire worm|| Neither do I place much confidence in any pre- 
perated not only on the seed,but also on the blade}! parations of seed corn, the object of which is, to 
or plant, and continued its operations till mide’ | give to the crop better thrift, and secure a more 
ner, it Was not easy to account for the effect at- || abunbant produce, Steeping the seed in a sulu- 
‘ributed to such a preparation of seed. Although |; tion of nitre has been recommended as a means of 
‘he seed itself might by this means be secured, || improving the crop. Several experiments, long 
vet, itwas not to be expected that inuch good, || since prosecuted by myself, did not appear to pro 
vould result from this, if the insect were to be |\duce the expected results. Such preparations, 
present, and ready to prey upon and devour the | after a few unsuccessful experiments, were of 
viant inall the early stages of its growth. That || course discontinued. Iam now ignorant of any 
poisoning the seed would impregnate the plant so | preparation, of which seed corn is susceptible, by 
‘to give it a disrelish to insects, appeared quite | which a better growth can be secured to the crop. 
inprobable. Although my own reasoning on the|| Although it is believed no preparation of seed 
ubject presented these discouragements, yet, hav-||corn will avail as a protection against worms, or 
ng suffered severely by the wire worm, I avail-|| contribute materially to the improvement of the 
ed myseif of the first opportunity, after hear- || crop, yet there isa preparation that, with a view 
ng the suggestion, to try the experiment. My || to another object, may be given to it to great ad- 
xperiments were prosecuted during three suc-|| vantage. ‘That is tarring the seed; and the ob- 
°ssive years, closing in the year 1830. The first|| ject is, to secure it from crows, hens, black birds, 
eason no satisfactory results were produced, for || and all others of the feathered tribe. I have prac- 
uy corn, in that season, was all in one field, and || tised preparing my seed corn in this manner for 
a part of my farm where the wire worm had/|| more than thirty years; and think I have not 
iot been known to operate. One part of thej| failed of doing it, except in two instances, during 
field was planted with prepared seed; the other|| that length of time. When I did fail, | had abun- 
with seed unprepared. Both were alike uninjured ||dant cause to repent of my negligence. I can 
y the wire worm. The nextseason I planted on |recommend this as an effectual security against 
‘wnother part of the farm, and ona different soil, all manner of fowls that have been known to dis- 
Where it was known the wire worm inhabited, || turb corn fields, I have never known any serious 
ind Where crops had previously been injured by iwjury to be done by fowls of any description, on 
t. My seed was prepared as before, by steeping || & field planted with the seed prepared in this man 
t twenty-four hours in a solution of copperas, jer. Ihave known crows to light on a field so 
tormed by dissolving one pound of copperas in a |planted, and take up a few hills of corn; but as 














basket, a stirring stick, and a small quantity of 


| plaster orashes. These things being ready, and 


the corn having been put into the kettle or tub 

provided for it, the next process is to pour upon it 
warm water. I have applied boiling water, with- 
out any detriment to the seed; but I prefer using 
it at a temperature considerably below the boiling 
state. The object of this is merely to render the 

corn so wa’® as to prevent the tar from stiffening 
during the subsequent operations. Having re- 

mained in this situation a few minutes, the water 
and corn together are turned into a basket. This 
is done for the purpose of draining off the water. 
Afier draining, the corn is put back into the kettle 

or tub in which it was before, and is then ready to 
receive the tar. The tar, having been warmed 
sufficiently to reduce it to a fluid state, is then ap- 
pliedin sinall quantities at a time, the operator 
making free use of the stirring stick. The pro- 
cess is continued by pouring on tar, and stirring, 
until all the corn is thoroughly daubed with tar, 
The closing process is that of applying plaster, 
ashes, or lime. Plaster is the best, and is proba- 
bly of some use in giving better thrift to the crop. 
The object of this application is to correct the co- 
hesion occasioned by the tar. One of these sub 

stances is applied, and by stirring, intermixed 
with the corn, until the whole mass is entirely 
cured of its cohesiveness. After this, the corn 
can be planted with as little inconvenience as if 
nothing had been done to it. A peck of seed ts 
as large a quantity as will be found convenient te 

jperate upon atany time. It should be noti- 
ced here, that this preparation does not proteet 
seed from hogs, pigs, squirrels, or mice. It is 
useful only as a protection against damages by 

ihe feathered family. This is an important ob- 

ject. The process of tarrng is simple, and easi-. 








ficient quantity of water to cover half a bushel !'the food did not suit their relish, thev soon quit it, 





ly performed. But a small quantity of tar is re. 
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quired, about one quart being sufficient for a bush | 
elof seed. The tar, however, should not be ap-} 
» my knowledge, | 


plied sparingly. No injury, 
has ever been done to seed, by app! 
much tar. 

I intended, in 


oan nom ee -_ 
make some remarks on the prize essay on the cul- | 


ying to it too} 
connection with this subject, to 


ture of corn, published in the Genesee Farmer, | 
No. 2, Vol. 2. But my subject having led me to, 
so great alength, I shall omit it, only cautioning | 
the farming community net to be too hasty in a- 


dopting the theory of that essay in so much as re-|; 


lates to low planting, that is, planting deep be- 
neath the surface of the soil. 
DAN BRADLEY. 


Marcellus, April 12, 1832 





YOR THE GENESEF FARMER. 
ASPARAGUS. 
Middlesex, April l/h, Tse. 
Mr. Goonseti—Iln your paper of the 24th of 
March, I noticed some remarks of Ulmus on the 
subject of asparagus, which met my approbation’ 
eitirely. 
gus bed with stone, and other popular prejudices 
on this subject, so properly ridiculed by Ulmus, | 


The idea of underlaying an aspara- 


think needed some correction, and Ulmus has ap- | 
But I remark that he) 


plied the proper corrective. 
uses his rake tail for marking his beds. Now 
this practice appears to me susceptible of some 
improvement. ‘Take a piece of two inch oak 
plank, three feet long and three inches wide, di- 
vide it into three equal divisions, and bore it with 
a three quarter auger, and insert three teeth of 
six or seven inches then turn iton the side! 
and bore a hole with a five quarter auger near the 
middle, in which insert a handle about six feet 
long, and your marking rake is ready for use. 


long; 


— 9 


This simple and cheap instrument is more expe- 
ditious than any Other tool that I have ever known. 
If it be desirable to draw the bed into squares, 
you have only to draw this marking rake length- 
wise of the bed, then cross the long marks by ra- 


of the day, and follows out tha 


| reason why we have so many bad farmers. 


‘cations, it might have subjected him to some hos- 
tility from the persons alluded to. 

Sut as it is the absurdity only that is pointed 
out and held up to ridicule, while no individual is 


| poirted to particularly, the evil is corrected and | 


nobody harmed, besides the authority of a name 
nay perhaps shield error from detection and ex- 
For my part, I am pe rfectly contented to 
receive truth from Ulmus under his fictitious sig- 
Yours, Ke. R. M. W. 


posure, 


nature 
FOR THE 
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Zeisure MAoments, Number Seven. 
S-ENEFITS OF SYSTEAML. 
‘fle who every morning plans the transactions 
plan, carries ona 


‘thread which will guide him through the lab, rinth 
of the most busy lite. ‘Lhe orderly arrangement 


of his time is like a ray of light, which darts it- | 


self through allhisaflairs. But where no plan is 
laid, where the disposal of time is surrendered 
‘merely to the chance cf incidents, all things lie 
huddled together in one chaos, which admits ne1- 
ther of distribution nor review. ’— Blair. 

| 
/ want of system is no where more apparent than 
among farmers. 


Among all the active operations of life, the 


Every day is suffered to take 
care of itself with them, and the trouble and per- 
plexity occasioned thereby, 1s seldom attributed to 
its true source. 
their business drives them,and of course,their work, 
_insuch cases, can be but half-done. This is one 
If 
we cast our eyes to other branches of business, 
the manufactory for instance, we seemuch more 


order and regularity. The hours of labor are al- 


lotted to each, and every person engaged acts his! 


‘apportioned part. All goes on regularly, and 
though much more complex than farming, is gen- 
erally conducted with less uregularity and trou- 
‘ble. Now these things ought not so tobe. Farm- 
ers should conduct all their business with the 
| most scrupulous exactness. 


_ Tcomplain not of those things which are con- | 


tion, that the hand of design is visible in oyoy, 
i - y 


For wantof proper management, || 


king it across the bed, and the work is done cor- sidered of radical importance, (and really are so)! 


rectly. Ihave usually made use of three rakes such as rotation of crops, and the like—but shall 
of this kind, one with the teeth six inches apart, confine myself at present to what are considered 
one nine, and the other twelve, and found them the minor duties of a farmer, and for this very 
very couvenient and useful. Ulmus says he gath-| eso are overlooked and neglected. Oh, this is 
ers asparagus the second year from the seed— Duta trifle, a mere nothing—and that is a trifle, 
This is one year sooner than [ have been. able to and so on, and because it is a little thing it is des- 
doso. I usually begin to cut the third year; but | Pised. But let us remember that 
have not been able to cut very fine asparagus un-|| “* Sands form the mountains, moments make the 
til the fifth or sixth year, after which I believe it we 
will continue to improve yearly for fifty years oc and that the greater part of life is made up of 
more, yielding every spring a plentiful supply of | little events ; indeed, the great changes in life fre- 
the wue fort slasser asparagus so feelingly de- quently owe their birth to some little adventitious 
scribed by Ulmus’ neighbor. Yours, &c. 

R. M. W. 


| circumstance—never a man came to the gallows 
,but that the first step was a small one—and 





FOR THE GENESRE PARMER. 
FICTITIOUS SIGNATURES. 

Middlesex, April 10th, 1832. 
Mr. Goonsett—lIn your paper of the 31st of | ject. 
March, I noticed some remarks of Dan Brapiey,| only 
on the subject of fictitious signatures, I differ ¥ 
somewhat from Mr. Brapwey on this subject.— 
When we treat upon the simple operations of 
husbandry and gardening, it can not be improper 
io use ourOwn signatures; but when we attack 
and ridicule popular errors or abuses, then I 
think a fictitious signature is best. Had Ulmus' 
_stied his Own signature in his two fast communi-| 


things. 


We see the utmost order and harmony, not 
in the grand system of systems, where 
“ worlds on worlds in phalanx deep” perform their 
regular evolutions, but also in the smaller things 
of creative wisdom is seen the most perfect order 
and nicety. The smallest insect that the most 
powerful microscope can present to our view is so 
complete in its various parts, as to silence, one 
would think, every doubt of the sceptic. And 
ithe minutest plant is so perfect in its organiza- 





“most bankrupts are made such by despising little | 


If man would read the page of nature, she | 
‘would teach him a salutary lesson on this sub-| 


l, 1832 





part. Let us, then, my fellow farmers, learn a 
lesson. We behold nature perfectly systema 
in all her operations, let us follow her exaniple, 
Firstly, I would have every member ,, 
‘the family rise precisely at the same hour ey, 
morning by means of a bell or some other sig) . 
The benefits arising from sugh a course, both ' 
health, and in the saving of time, are inconecej; 
ble A morning scene, in the houses of sop 
who pretend to be farmers, is enough to Put eve, 
real farmer to the blush. The first thing to 1, 
heard (and that after the sun has made his ; 
| pearance above the Aorizon, and the birds p,, 
‘offered up with inimitable sweetness their ma 
‘hymn,) is “ boys!” Jim snores; “boys” is ao 
i vociferated. Sam turns over; and Bill, as jf },.), 
_asleep and halfawake, grunts out “zur?” “ Co, 
‘come, Why dont you get up?” cries the good p 
of the house, “the sun is an hour and aq }, 
high this minuate,—and that plaguy old x 
‘broke into the corn field last night, and let jy » 
the shoats, and old broad tore down the fence a 
got into the garden,” (where, by the by, he eo 
do little mischief) “Jim, why did’nt you tu 
them are oxen down into the big pasture as | | 
you to last night?” Jim continues to snore,— 
“Come, Sam, get up and turn out them are | 
and stop up the hole.’ 


The reader can judg 
from such an introduction of the day what th . 
quel will prove, and I wil not detain him by» 
hearsing it, 

Secondly. I would have each one’s portion 
the chores allotted to him, even to building fires 
the morning. By this means, nothing will b 
‘neglected by one’s leaving it for the other to p 
form, nor any time lost in telling one anotli 
what is to do, and asking what has been done.— 
_In addition to this, they will be done much bett: 
for where one has the exclusive charge of cattl 
| horses, sheep, or any thing of the kind, he tak 
| more care to keep them in a thriving condition 

Thidly. I would have breakfast, dinner, 0 
supper at particular stated hours each day. 

Lourthly. [ would have the same regulatioi 
in regard to retiring at night as rising in the mo: 
“ning. 

Fifthly. I would have a certain portion of e: 
day allotted to labor, and a certain portion to st 


dy and reading. 


Sixthly. “ A place for every thing, and ev 
thing in its place,” should be every farmer's 10! 
‘to. More is frequently lost in looking after ato 
| than it is worth. 

Lastly. Undertake no more than you ean ( 
‘Il and do in season. If you have more la 
| than you can manage in this manner, sell a po" 
‘of it and put your money at interest. 


| we 


' 


Yree 





FOR THE GENESER FARMER. 
New Haven, April “ti, Is32 
Ma. Goopsert—In your paper of the 22! 
lult. there is a published letter of Lixotay Mu 
ray, Which I never saw till last evening. I hav 
only to inform you that it contains an entire mis 
take, as to the causes of my dissatisfaction wit 
ithe writer. My conversation must have bee! 
| misunderstood or misreported. In my publishe! 
| Works, the facts are fairly stated, and I have the 
| evidence to prove them; it is therefore needles 
to take farther notice of the letter, or any remarks 
to which it may give rise. N. WEBSTER, 
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DIRECTIONS 
-on SOWING THE SEED, AND REARING THE 
pLANTS OF THE WHITE MULBERRY TREE 
Prepared in pursuance of a Resolution of the 

New-York State Agricultural Society. 

1, Prepare a piece of good garden soil, by 
jigging and pulverizing It. Lay it out into 
eds, three or four feet broad, and rake it off 
mooth. Do this early in May. 


o. With a hoe, stick, or other instrument, 
wane to make shallow drills across the 
al thus prepared, from 12 to 15 inches 
part, and scatter the seed in the drills as 
dick as you would onion or parsnip seed, 
‘ven cover half an inch with fine mold, and 
vvess it. moderately down with a hoe; or, 
when the first drill is sown and covered, 
lace upon it a narrow strip of board, and 
tand upon this board to sow the second 
lrill, upon which, when sown, place the 
oard in like manner, and sow the third 
rill, and proceed thus until the whole is 
ompleted. The pressure of the earth up- 
n» the seeds isto bring it in close contact 
jth them, that they may be kept moist, and 
ermitate readily. If the weather be red | 





r the soil very light, an occasional water- 

.¢ atevening will be beneficial. 

2. The only further care required the first 
cason, will be to keep the ground free 
‘om weeds, and the soil moderately loose. 

1. Strong plants of ore year’s growth may 

» transplanted in April into nursery rows, 

- the whole may be left to grow a second 
“umumer, in the seed bed ; the ground, as be- 
‘ore, being kept free from weeds, and occa- 

mally stirred. 

>. After two summers growth, all the 
trong healthy plants sbould be placed in 
vursery rows, Which may be done thus: The 

ound being prepared, as for a crop, draw 

line and proceed to open a trench, of suf. 
ient breadth and depth to admit the roots 
‘veely, leaving the side next the line straight 


——————— SO 


seed sent you to a trusty individual, who!! 


lyou will advise me, in the communication apples, pe 





Upon poor dry soils it affords the best inate | happy if the 

rials for silk. An ounce of seed will ve | remedial hint here given, should prove suc- 

some thousand plants,and require a bed our | cessful in America. 

feet broad, and forty to fifty feet long. i ROBERT CAMELL, M.D. 
Although it might be prudent to give the | Bungay, Sept. 20, 1831. 
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‘Same disease, and I shall be 


would take care of it,and of the plants which 
it produces, yet as it is designed for general), 
benefit, it would be proper to require a stip-| 
ulation, that no greater charge should be’! 


From the New England Farmer. 
DWARF FRUIT TREES. 
_ Mr. Pessenpen—Observing in your No. 
51 some queries respecting dwarf fru't trees. 


made for the plants than would afford a lib~| this may inform that I have seen a garden 
perhaps none 


eral remuneration for the labor bestowed in| bordered with dwarf fruit trees, 
cultivation. And I have it in charge from/|t Her than than twoand a half feet; the tops 
the Executive Committee to request, that spreading very wide, and well loaded with 

ars, and peaches, many touching 


ground. ‘The gentleman who planted 
_ them being dead, 1 obtained no account how 
\ the dwarfing was effected. 
| I have since been informed, through a 
channel worthy of credit, that the mode of 
From the Gardener's Magazine. series owes dey: erat “ream ~ 
CAUSE AND CURE OF THE AMER. °°); On te! CMa gave cs: Gn 
rend abi . | What Teall forked twigs, (fruit spurs,) say 
ICAN BLIGHT—1n answer to Junge |, Ps 
eh two or three inches long, that bear fruit.—- 


p>? 
. , Take and graft t i : 
Sin—Your respectable correspondent, graft them into a piece of root 
Jesse Buel, Esq. treating of trees and their 


put on the wax, and plantit in the garden, 
diseases, soliciis information respecting the 


and it will grow into a dwarf fruit tree. 
! I have only tried one experiment, by set- 
causes of these diseases and their cures.— J poriment, Oy 09 
Ile says—** We have lost many of our pear 


ting such a forked twig inan apple stock. It 
' rows slowly enough fi ‘ 
trees, by what is termed the blight.” Now, gr y igh for a dwarf tree aud 
é eae ; ; produced apples. I am now too aged, fee- 
what our English gardeners describe as the : .* 
ere, ; ; ._ | ble and trembling with the palsy to graft any 
‘** American blight,” and which here partic- « . 
ularly affects apple and pear trees, is ev- °° Respectfully, 
idently the oonal some lomees enveloped SAMUEL PRESTON. 
; ma , ' Stockport, Pa. March 8, 1832. 
in a substance like white cotton; but which ; port, Pa. Ma » 169 
larve, I suspect, are the consequence and 


not the cause of the disease he writes upon;! _, Potatoes Planted Whole.—A writer in the 
that is, I believe the blight never fixes, ex- Gardener’s Magazine for Dec. 1831, states, 
S és — .: r ’ ° . 
cept upon parts of the tree where the sap! “1 quite agree with Mr. T. A. Knight, in 
has exuded through or under the bark, or! planting potatoes whole. As a testimony, i 
where the tree has been cut or bruised, and Will state an experiment of mine: I planted 
has put on the appearance he describes, viz; {04 potatoe slips, containing two eyes in 
“The bark becomes dead in irregular blotch-| ©@¢h; and four, the crowns containing, per- 
es, contracts, and ultimately separates from )@Ps four or five eyes each; four small 


which you are expected to make in autumn, the 
of the disposition of the seed and the con- 
dition of the plants. J. BUEL, 
Corresponding Sec'y. 
Albany, March 15, 1832. 











ud perpendicular. Having assorted the 
‘ints,and cut off the bruised, and shortened 
ie tap roots, a man proceeds to place them 
ithe trench, in their proper position, the 
celof the plant towards the line, and at the 
stance ef a footapart; while another man 
ih a spade, or the planter with a gardener’s 
vel, throws in earth to hold them in 
cir place. ‘The trench is then to be filled, 
ve plants set upright, and tread about them. 
he other rows are planted in like manner, 
liree feet apart. The ground to be kept 
‘ean during the season. ; 
i. After standing two years in nursery, 
ie plants will have acquired a sufficient size 
‘oplant out in the ground where they are to 
‘and; and if intended to be grown in hedge, 
ur as bushes, they may be taken earlier, 
‘ven at two years old,from the seed bed. For 


7 . ’ > ry’ 
the wood.” He says farther, “any thing ain sere — a whole tere 20 
you can offer on the subject of the prece-. produce Of the first four roots weighed eight 
ding remarks, will be particularly interest-| POU"ds; of the rps four, eleven rng 
ing to your American readers.” ‘This leads na ge ae searaine poun oi 
me to mention, that about twenty-five years. Eee Coes: We 9 0 Sarees, 0 any re t ” 
since, I planted on the east border of my) the reverse o what ts went o a sR 
garden, which was newly-raised land, a row ought to ot Taper i Me ys e, me 
of apple and pear wees, chiefly the former ) parapet hartge bine a “ee ° aa ye 
and found that they all soon became affected) With two eyes, his is even the second trl- 
with the disease above described. ‘The sub-| #! I have made, and found it the same ; but] 
soil being, particularly in winter, a morass, | ¥@S not so particular in the first ro a ge 
planted the trees as high as possible; but! #3 in the oe having cen rhe 
some plants of the same kind, and from) &Y© that the difference was 80 0 mere a 
the same nursery, planted in another and) §S Of the greatest importance to the pe 
drier situation, being exempt from the dis- || ©“lturist. If it holds good for an acre, what 
. . ’ 1| , é ' , 

ease, ] considered that the other trees had ,# difference of produce ! The wera 
become infected, from the absorption of the | ® little ner seed sere rttinwra cased ong 

" . extra produce; and besi a : 
roots of too much moisture. ‘To obviate) ] ; ’ 


this, I planted within three or four feet of ting is saved. 





edges plant the same as for nursery rows, at 
(6 inches, the ground having been previous- 
'y prepared by an ameliorating crop, as po- 
iatoes, ‘The same precautions are necessary 


. Payee 1} , ail, te <s 5 
‘them a row of willow stakes, which soon be-) Sault for Peach T'rees.—An intelligent 
came bushes and now are trees. I could in 


; ; farmer of Bushwick, assures us that the ap- 
a short time trace the roots of these willows | lication of common salt to the roots of his 
completely under the fruit trees, and as 





i 





with mulberry as with other fruit trees, in-|| 


‘ended for standards, as to distance in plant- 
‘ng. A broad and deep hole partially filled 
‘ith good surface mold, will always repay 
‘orextra labor. When intended to be culti- 
vated as bushes, they may be planted thick, 
«nd left untrimmed,so as to occupy the entire 
sround. ‘The mulberry is generally grown 


in the latter way in India and some parts of 


Italy. It facilitates the gathering of the 
‘eaves, and affords an earlier product. 

The mulberry grows well on almost any 
“oil, and particularly in one thatis stony.— 


: peach trees has had a good effect, in keep- 
thick, generally, asamat, Ibegan, conse- ing the miller from depositing its eggs on 


quently, to fear that they would ultimately | tye bark, and promoting the growth and the 
ope | them; but I was agreeably surpris-  fpuit of the tree.—L. I. Star. 


ed by finding, from the period the roots be- |) semen — 
came intermixed with those of the apple, NOTICE. 

and pear trees, that this disease in the fruit)! By order of the Directors of the Rochester 
trees gradually, and I may say, entirely dis-— Canal and Rail Road Company, the Stockholders 
appeared ; and for the last twenty years they | are hereby required to pay ten per cent. on = cap: 
have horne plenty of fine fruit. Now, as. ital stock of said Company, to A. M. Schermer- 


: : R Isq. surer of said Company, on tha 
‘Judge Buel considers his trees to be thus dis- | 22", Esq, Treasurer of sa pan 





saseSwer 


| 


eased, from the elaborated sap, and to be 
most prejudiced in wet seasons, I think I am 








justified in supposing we both allude to the | 


' 8th day of May next--a further sum of ten per 
jcent. on the 23d day of May next—also ten per 
cent. on the 6th day of June next. 


ap LO-adtritfit ' E. B. STRONG, Sec’v 
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> 4 8, anc 
very general with regard to vines undez Glass 


—Cond.--- Ibid. 





Tae Wire Worms.—-Extract from a England, with apple and pear tree 
communication from Mr. Tallant of Littie 
Houghton, read at the last meeting of the 
Northamptonshire FarmingSociety :— 
*Woite mustard seed will protect the 
grain from the wire-worm; and this fact 
I nave demonstrated perfectly to my own 
conviction. I first tried the experiment on 
half an acre, in the centre of a fifty acre 
field of fallow, which was much subject to 
the wire-worm. The mustard seed being 
carried, the whole field was fallowed for 
wheat, and the half-acre that had been pre- 
viously cropped with mustard was wholly ex 
empt froin the wire-worm; the remainder of 
the field was much injured. Not only was 
the half acre thus prese: ved, but in the spring 
it was decidedly the most advanced part of 
the crop; and the prosperous appearance 
which it presented cavsed me to repeat the 
experiment, by sowing three acres more of 
mustard seed in the worst part of the field of 
forty-five acres, also much infested with the 
wire-worm. ‘The remainder of the field was 
sown with early fiaime peas, which, with the 
mustard seed, was cleared in the same week 
The land was then ploughed for wheat, anc 
I had the pleasure of noticing these three 
acres to be quite free from the worms, an} Roots by the doz or hundred, and cuttings by t/ 
much superior in other respects to the other}| oz hun or L0U0. | ul. 
part of the field, which suffered greatly —|/ ‘‘gden, Aph Sarsw J OSTAM SPRING 
Thus encouraged by these results, | sowed the|| 
next year a whole field of forty-two acres. = subscriber offers for sale at his nurser) 
which had never repaid me for ninetes: “ruit Trees, Flowering and ornamental tree: 
; nd shrubs ; vines, bulbous roots, green-hous 
years, in consequence of nearly every crop} jJants, Xe. gee 
being destroyed by the wire-worm, and [am rders will be promptly attended to and article 
warranted in stating that not a single wire |] delivered in Rochester, or packed and forwarde: 
worm could be found the following year, andj] ‘sdirected. Letters received at Rochester Post 
the crop of wheat throughout, which was 


iffice. SILAS CORNELL 

reaped Jast harvest, was superior to any | Linden Hill (near Rochester) 3d mo. 31. 
had grown for 21 years. J am. therefore adt-rit-f3t 
under a persuasion, that the wire-worm may 
be successfully repelled and eradicated, by 
carefully destroying all weeds and roots, and 
drilling white mustard seed, and keeping the 
ground clean by hoeing.”—(Country Times, 
Sept. 1831.) shovels, Garden i'runing Saws 

The reason seems to be, that the wire || Spades, ‘ “German Hooke: 
worm cannot eat the roots of the mustard Childrens Double Teeth 
most probably from the acridity, and here rowels, 3 sizes Iron Rakes, (sizes) 
being no other roots in the soil for them to wor nig $to Sinch Rogers’ Knives 
live on, and no weeds or other plants tha: ee ie } adding « , 
mustard permitted to grow durin. the sea-|| jarden Forks, Sheathe rr ; 
son the insects necessarily die of famine.— 


Cond.—Gar. Mag. Aso, 


Bell Glasses, Garden Glasses, Hyacynth Glasse> ) 
lower Pots, Hecge Hogs, for Crocus ; . 
sird Fountains, &c. Ke. 


TO A BUTTERFLY. 
By Worpsworti. 

Stay near me—do not take thy flight ; 
A little longer stay in sight: 
Mach converse do I find in thee, 
Historian of my infancy! 
Float near me; do not yet depart ; 
Dead times revive in thee: 
Thou bring’st, gay creature as thou art, 
A solemn image to my heart, 
My father’s family! 
Oh! pleasant, pleasant wer the days, 
The time, when, in our childish plays, 
My sister Emeline and I 
Together chased the butterfly ! 
A very hunter did I rush 
Upon the prey, with leaps and springs 
{ fullowed on from brake to bush; 
But she, God love her! feared to brush 
The dust from off its wings. 





Curious ractT in THE Economy 0} 
Bres.---When two or three distinct hiye 
are united in autumn, they are found to con. 
sume together scarcely more honey durin, 
the winter than each of them would hays 
consumed singly, ifieft separate. In proot 
of this remarkable resuit, the author states » 
variety of experiments to which he had te. 
course, and allof which led uniformiy to ti, 
same conclusion. And, indeed, he shoy. 
vositively, by a reference t. upwards of thiy. 
tv hives, six of which had their populatio; 
thus doubled, that the latter do not consume 
more provisions during winter than a single 
hive does; and that, so far from the bees 
suffering from this, the doubled hives gener 
ally send forth the earliest and best swarm: 


-- Are. of Sei 








GRAPE VINES FOR SALE. 
OOTS and cuttings of Vines, mostly choic 
natives from major Adlum’s Vineyard 
ieorgetown (D. C ) and some of foreign ongin 
. complete assortment for wine and table Graper 
und which flourish well in the Genesee eountrs 


THE LION AND THE BEAR. 

The New Orleans Emporium of the 23d 
ult. has this article: 

We were yesterday informed that on Tues- 
day last a bear was taken to the Menagerie 
now exhibiting in this city, and lec down in- 
to the cage of an African Lion, twenty-four 
years of age with the belief that it wonld 
be immediately turn to pieces. Many peo- 
ple assembled under the awning which en-) 
compasses the exh bition, to witness the), 
scene, but all were disappointed and struck 
with astonishment, for although the Kear, 
so soon as he had reached the bottum of the 
cage, placed himself ina fighting position 
and once or twice flew at the Lion, with the 
apparent intention of commencing the bat- 
tle, the lion did not attempt to injure it. but 
on the contrary, after some time had elaps 
ed, placed his paw on the bear’s head as if 
to express his pity fur its helpless situation, 
and evinced every disposition to cultivate 
friendship. 

Having heard and read much of the Lion's 
nobleness of disposition, and understanding 
that the Bear was still inthe cage, prompted 
by curiosity, we visited the Menagarie this 
morning and saw themtogether. ‘The mana- 

er of the lion tells us that since the bear has 

een put into the cage, no person has dared 

to approach it, and that the lion had not 
slept for three hours, but continues cunstant- 
ly awake to guard his weaker companion 
from danger. ‘The Lion, says the manager, 
suffers the Bear to eat of whatever is thrown 
into the cage, until he has enough, but will 
scarcely touch food himself. 
During the time that we remained, the 


GARDEN TOOLS, 

1) OSSITER & Knox, No. 3, Buffalo-stree' 
»& Rocuesrer, have on hand a great variety o! 
‘ast steel Garden Tools, which they can warrant 
{the first quality: among them are 











Barnkinc tee Stems or Fruit Trees 
ANn Vines.—Mv gardener here, who is re march 14-d&f yt 
puted one of the best fruit-gardeners of the PG ; 
district, and has been more than once strong HE Imports:  & 
ly pressed to go to the neighborhood of Pa- ge dy : 2 
ris, has, whathe declares to be a never fail ISAAC. Ths 


Lion once or twice walked to the end of the 


cage, opposite to that at which the bear was|| 
lying, and some person motioned his hand 


towards the Bear, but as soon asthe lion saw 











it, he sprang to the bear and kept his head 
resting over it for some time—he has so fa- 
tigued himself with watching, that as soon 
as he lies down he falls asleep, but awakes 
again at the first noise that is made. and 
springs to the object of his care. 

This seems to us astonishing indeed, and 


will, no doubt, attract the notice of natural- 
sts. 





John G. Coster, of the city of New-York, and 
Erastus Corning, of Albany, have been unani- 
mously nominated trustees of the New-York 
Life Insurance and Trust Company 


jand vines. 


er, with the young as with the old trees, 


-am assured by some of my neighbors that 
this man’s practice has never failed of being 
successful; and another Englishman who 
has tried it assures me that since he had his 
,trees nettoyed (such ts the terin,) he has al 

_ways had larger and better flavoured fruit.-- 


| Tournay en Belgique, June 6, 1831. 


The practice was brought into notice i: 


ing method of greatly improving the quality 
and size of the fruit on apple and pear trees 
| At the winter pruning which is 
here given in February, he cuts off with bi- 
‘common hooked pruning-knife all the outer 
bark down to the liber of every tree above 
eight or ten years old; not so deeply howev- 


ebrated horse of th 
Cleaveland bay breee 
e was sentto this coun 
try from England, by Admiral sir isaac ( offin, + 
the British Navy. Said Horse was bred in Yor 
tire, (<ingland) and selected under the Admiral: 
ders as superior of his br ed; and cost when - 
ears old, one hundred guineas; is a beaullli 
taappie bay; black mane, tail, and legs an 
stands 16 hands, and is powerfully built; was *! 
‘ed by the famous horse Molineux 
Sir Isaae’scolts are almost uniformly of 
‘olor; thereby being easily matched. He ha 
roved himself a sure foal getter. at 
le wiil stand at the stable of the subscriber! 
erinton, at $10 the season. Insurance age 
upon atthe stable 
‘ood pasturage tor mares 





‘Those from a dis 











ratis. 
‘ntion paid by GIDEON | &AMSDELI 


Britain by Mr. Lyon of Edinburgh, about unce will be kept three weeks 


fifteen years ago, and is not uncommon in 


apl6-rftw 


add 
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